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A  Word 


Alas  folks.  Loudmouth  t"cr'racken  and  Word  Haters  pre 
sents,  once  again,  Juco's  contribution  to  leterary  aes- 
thetics. 

The  Word  Eaters  \vers  happy  enough  with  your  adequate 
response  which  led  to  the  publication  of  this  journal, 
but  if  you  know  anything  about  Word  Eaters,  you  should 
know  that  they  have  r  srenous  literary  appetites.   Con- 
stantly being  teased  with  literary  appetitezers , (th&t 
quickly  get  digested  by  Juco  students) ,    leave  them  with 
an  insatiable  hunger  for  more  words ! 

I  have  tried  my  best  to  quell  my  fellow  word  eaters 
with  poetry  from  T.S.  Elliot  to  Rod  McKuen,  but  I  am  con- 
sistantly  being  harassed  by  demands  for  words  from  Juco 
students '. 

So  folks,  as  you  can  see,  there  is  a  market  for  your 
articles.   Manuscripts  should  be  submitted   (signed  or 
anonymous)  in  C1069.   Deadlines  will  be  posted  in  the 
Casuals.  Obscene  words  will  not  be  printed.  ** 

To  all  interested,  the  Word  Eaters  heartily  invite 
attendance  to  the  Thursday  afternoon  meeting,  (2:00  in 
"D"  mall.) 


r?ord  Editors : 


Lisa  Bernal 
Chuck  Bin  kley 
Eob  Ear  ley 
Marilyn  Fumagalli 
Rich  Jovanovich 
Don  Make ever 
Terri  Lynne  Johnson 


Angie  Cacia 

Chip  Guse 

Lawrence  Kennedy 

Virginia  Orozo 

Carla  Goode 

Cynthia  Cripe 

Bob  Black 

John  Stobart(fac.  advisor) 


Joan  Warren 


Be  on  the    lookout  for  WORDEATER  IV.      It  will  contain  the  works 
of  the  Wordeater  Awards  (see   last  page  of  this   issue)    arid  also  best-loved 
words    from  previous  WORDEATERS.      Collect   and  trade   them. 


**Our  sincere   apologies  to  those  earthy     writers  whose  works  we  had  to 
censor    .      It  seems  to  err  is  human  but  to  swear  is   a  BLEEP  mistake . 
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A  Bouquet  of  Haiku 
Sept.  1S72 

Hope  and  dreams  fizzle 

Like  sweat  drops  on  hot  pavement 

Life  burns  out  slowly 

Sheryl  Weber 
Army  drafts,  murder 
Overdose,  speed,  L.S.D. 
Dare  we  to  be  young? 

People  killed  in  war 

Peace  shattered  by  violence 

Jesus  is  the  hope 

Coleyn  Morgan 
"You  kcow"  is  tiring 
Used  as  a  comma  often 
Gives  ny  tooth  an  itch 

Charles  Winans 
Girls  in  bikinis 
Make  men  in  shorts  resemble 
Hirsute  hyenas 

Charles  Winans 
"Jesus  Saves"  is  an 
Idle  phrase;  pagans  don't  fear 
Where  they  go  from  here . 

Charles  Winans 


"Doves" 

One  day  a  boy  ran  home 
With  Wo  poems  in  his  hand 
But  he  was  killed  by  a  bus 

The  poems  flew  up  into  a  tree 

Made  a  nest 

And  called  themselves  us 


"Octagon" 

Windows  look  blankly  down  at  the  chanting  crowd. 

Seeing  signs, 

Laughing  together  over  coffee. 

Everyone  wears  a  uniform. 

Candles  must  be  lit. 

The  ground  must  be  tilled. 

But  long  ago  The  Watchers  ceased 

To  harvest  humanity. 

Rank,  role,  and  station  grew  around  them  like  a  shroud 

Till  the  shucked  cloth  yielded  nothing. 


"Autonomic" 

The  door  swings  wide. 

But  more  than  I  or  he  or  them 

Sweep  through  it. 

The  signals  of  rry  mutineers 

Coded  on  coiled  facial  muscles 

Encrypted  in  glances,  wrinkles,  stubble, 

Plot  future  mayhem. 

And  ever  while  the  threads  of  parasitic  energy 

Exist , 

Will  I  hurt  wccly  mammoths  in  the  labyrinths 

of  an  elder  memory 


"Dry  B<=>er" 

Multicolored  phosphorescent 
Lights  studded  the  lolling 
City  slug 

The  riv^r  crept  by, 
Bloated  with  strange  mud 

At  the  corner  a  '£>7  Chevy 
Leaking  blood, 

Pulled  up  next  to  a  hacking  bus, 
Which  steadily  shrugged. 

I  turned  off  my  lights 
And  slithered  home 


"Tale" 

Two  in  contention 

Always  two 

The  essence  of  green  is  yellow 

Or  is  it  blue? 


Tom  Portesys 


wake  At  Wight 


My  parents  lis  awake  at  night  in  their  twin  poster  beds- 

with  the  T.V.  in  the  middle. 
They  have  "intellectual"  discussions.  Sometimes  it's  Martin 
Luther  King.  Sometimes-the  price  of  gasoline. 

Tonigirb  it's  me. 
Their  voices  come  muted  through  the  wall  to  where  I 
lie  in  my  ted.  The  heavy  hum  is  my  father.  He  gets 
axifrj  q»*iekly  and  explodes  his  phrases  in  sharp  bursts. 
The  soprano  is  my  mother.  She  speaks  in  a  well-modulated 
mono*  — \e . 

Words  like  "capable,  responsibility,  assinine,"  and  "hippy" 
filter  through  tits'"  walls  and  bounce  and  ring  in  the  silence. 

I  put  pillows  over  my  head. 

li   .-ji'v;  songs  to  myself. 

Z   fliers'. 

"jut  tciey  don't  step.  *  I'm  so  sleepy. 

They  become  their  voices; 

I  see  two  brightly  coloured  tropical  birds  with  huge 
beaks-perched  in  trees  in  the  jungle.     Each  is 
guarding  a  bunch  of  bananas,  pretending  the  other 
Hi  4cs  to  steal  them. 

:!oiry,  angry,  bright  birds  xjith  fluffed  up  feathers, 
indi gnsntly  carrying  on  a  pointless  war. 

A  ripping  "goddammit  Judith!  from  my  father 
tears  me  from  the  jangle  to  my  room,  my  bed,  and 
my  -oredican^nt. 

The"  Lecome  two  fat  brown  rodents,  like  muskrats, 
or  beavers.     They  chatter  at  each  other,  run  to  the  edge 
of  ine  bee  to  make  a  point,  then  dive  back  under 
the  cov^r?,   or  stop  to  gnrj-r  on  a  bedpost  with 
long  orrrt;e  rodent  teeth,    .    . 

Siiauce.     T'm  suddenl?/  axrake  again. 

It :'■  3  .  ~v3r  i'    What's  beei.  docided?     What  school 

I'll^o  to°     What  boys  1  rjan  soe? 

Who  ron  the  bananas? 

Kho  finished  his  bedpost  first? 


—-Carolyn  Hunt 


• 
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A  Reply  to  Furgatroid 


Furgie,  it's  true  you're  "an  elfin  child," 

And,  as  such,  have  a  right  to  be  wild. 

But  really,  I  can't  possibly  see 

How  you're  allowed  to  continue  to  be 

The  terror  of  the  forest, 

The  horror  of  the  glen, 

The  bain  of  existence  to  all  men! 

But  if;  little  darling,  you  were  mine 

A  different  Fargie  would  come  in  time 

There 'd  be  no  gnawing  on  uncle's  knee 

For  destruction  of  foliage? 

I'd  rmack  with  the  tree! 

You'd  driijic  your  soul  from  a  chartreuse  cup 

(But  knowing  you  do!3.-face, 
you '  d  cough  it  back  up  I ) 
If  your  accounts  were  found  overdrawn 
You'd  be  picking  your  teeth  off  the  floor  the 

next  dawn. 
To  say  the.  least,  when  I_  was  through, 
you'd  be  the  one  needing,  "wood  and  string 

and  glue." 
If  anyone,  darling,  is  going  into  the  stew, 
I  think,  sweet  Furgie,  it  would  be  you 
Though  coupler  won't  eat  it,  no,  not  even  singles, 
I  think  we  could  use  it  to  glue  on  loose  shingles. 
There  wouldn't  be  patricide  my  sweet  little  love, 
But  only  a  Furgie  scream  as  you  fall  from  above 
From  the  cliff  where  I  pushed  you 
With  your  little  Bic  pen, 

LetTs  see  you  try  that  ball  point  pen  bit  again! 
No  sticking  out  xjindows  or  nailing  to  sills, 
You'd  be  the  next  one  to  steep  'neath  the  hill 
You  wouldn't  mistreat  animals, 
No,  ycu'd  never  dare 
For  if  you  did,  my  darling,  I'd  rip  out  all 

your  hair 
And  as  for  the  rest  of  your  cute  elfin  charms, 
Sweet  Little  Furgie,  I'd  break  both  your  arms! 


Jac-Lynn  Mc  Quillen 


Nightfall 


I  have  seen  this  killer 
like  a  vast  forest  of  ebony- 
cut  the  day  in  half, 
and  it  bled  in  shades  of  gray. 

Pools  of  shadows 

run  from  its  livid  wound 

to  blacken  the  crust  below. 

The  sap  in  his  body- 
flows  hysterically  frcm  his  pores 
holding  together  little  pieces  of  black 
that  lie  still  within  the  shadows 
not  making  a  sound  as  they  hit  the  ground, 

Yellows  and  oranges 

stifled  by  dark  hands, 

are  robbed  of  their  luster; 

the  blood  red  wound  in  the  sky 

is  wr-pped  in  a  sheet  of  night. 


The  interloper  flees  along  the  haze 
and  dusk  has  fallen  upon  the  earth. 


—-Bob  Ear3ey 


SOFT  EYES 

Soft,  fcyes    oom<=*,  IT^h,   \\±m   - 

The  one  with  the  heart  of  caring 

Asked:      "What  died?" 

And  answered: 

"We  did." 

Though,  who  knew  why*? 

I  wondsred. 

Hoxir  many  insurance  policies  does  it  take 
Before  you  want  to  fly  away  from  it  all 
And  go  to  rest  along  some  clean  river, 
In  a  dcuble  sleeping  hag,  with  stars  above? 

Soft  eyes  came,  to  sing  a  song, 

And  sail  en  questions  want  of  answers 

That,  we  would  find  together, 

And  stopped  short  -  afraid  to  sail  out 

Searching, 

Speak  of  homes  and  mortgages. 

How  ]ong  before  you  come  all  grown-up 

And  want  to  plant  a  root  to  stay  in 

Content,  to  breathe  the   dirty  air 

And  go  to  parties  with  the  same  rested  people? 

Soft  eyes  c£me,  to  say  good-bye. 
I  couldn't  cry. 

Glenna  Fox 
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JMy  mind 

is  a  cave  of  piercing  stalactites 
I  s tumble 

through  its  moors  of  junbled  sorrow 
Fearing  paths  -  half  dark  .  .  . 
I  do  not  see  the  moonlight. 

A  glass 

half -full,  by  oceans  edge 
I  smash 

against  the  bounty 
With  bloody  wristed,  red  eye 
Watch  it  steam  from  sand  to  air. 

The  sick-le  strives  to  cut  the  pinions 

Into  feathered  beds. 

Open  handed  offering  love. 

Your  eyes , 

(I  do  not  see  the  petaled  lashes) 
Seem  staring,  laughing 

at  the  error 
Of  thic*  broken  cave  heart. 

I  watch  you  silhouette  strj.de  by 
Your  path  is  lit. 

— -Glenna  Fox 


You  are  Pain 


You  are  pain,  you  are  suffering. 
You  are  an  extension  of  my  corrupt  and  vile 
personality. 

You  are  allowed  to  emerge  for  brief  occasion 
escape  my  clutching  grasp  and  throw  yourself 
at  i»y  corny anions~-who  g~sp  and  blush  and  force 
me  to  secure  you  in  the  confines  of  my  mind. 

You  have  been  called  a  devil — sat an — 
Beelzebub, 

You  have  been  called  a  philosophy — hedonism 
sadism. 

You  are  lust,  greed,  perversion,  incest  and 
Ecstasy. 

You  are  a  florid  flirt  and  "divine  decadence" 

You  are  the  pessimism  that  has  vexed  my 
actions . 

You  are  the  optimism  that  has  obfuscated 
my  reactions. 

And  you  are  me  and  we  are  one. 

— D.  Smith 


Chromasoma 


Goal  directed  t*he  stares  out  from  her  silver 
flat,  plane,  across  the  shifting  space  of 
smoky  time,  sxtfirling  foggy  cadenzas,  a 
moving  mass  of  air,  she's  been  trying  to 
blink  for  hours  how,  has  only  managed 
twice,  so  slowly,  twice  down  and  twice 
up,  and  we  cannot  see  her  pleasant 
smile,  only  half,  the  other  lost.  Once 
content  of  her  little  womb,  and  an 
upside  down  being  slapped  with  a  sharp 
cry  torn  away  instinctively,  but  well 
romidcd  now  and  crawing  with  children- 
she  goes  to  her  mirror  and  goes  to  her 
mirror  and  goes  majestically  to  her 
mirror.  She  loves  her  mirror  majestically.  - 
So  dark  here,  where  nothing  is  but  a 
restless  urge  to  remember,  and  the  rest- 
less streets  corner  each  othsr,  ncving  trains 
of  thought  claim  the  crossing  as  aany  noods, 
and  a  tear  flows  as  laughter,  she  fjir&is  in 
Self  hypnosis,  and  heavily  ladden  £y  birth, 
has  lost  the  hearthen  will  to  love  another. 
Sliding,  shifting,  faced  and  fashioned,  and 
filed  away. 


».._Bob  Newsome 


Neck  -  Deep 

Chuck  Binkley 

Mindless  dupes  of  the  social  system 
Give  their  lives  to  the  ecosystem, 
Try  to  call  it  conservation 
Then  go  out  a  -  hunting. 

In  a  fishing  hat  and  hip  sunglasses 
Join  the  millions  of  zeroxee 

Trying  to  be  one  of  the  inert  f asses. 

• 

Tlink  they're  safer  punting 

Living  in  a  bottomless  well 

Never  stops  till  it  reaches  hell 

Think  they're  cool  and  think  they're  swell 

3ut  they  don't  know  any  better. 

Am  I  right  or  am  I  wrong 
Can't  spend  ray  life  just  writing  songs 
'Cause  life  is  hard  and  it  doesn't  last  long 
Water  can't  be  much  wetter. 


. 


Big  Bother  is  Transmitting 

Chuck  Binkley 

Oh,  boy!  Donald  Duck  is  on! 

Mommy,  mommy,  watch  him  quack! 

Little  does  the  small  child  realize 

That  the  noise  he  is  receiving 

Is  actually  a  psychologically  coded  command 

For  the  boy  to  ...  . 

Smash!  Thump!  As  mother  becomes 

A  disgusting  lump  upon  the  floor 

When  father" gets  home  and  sees 

His  kid  with  a  broken  statue 

Of  Venus,  from  the  garden,  and 

His  old  lady  a  mangled  mess 

On  the  floor,  he  goes  up  to  the  kid, 

And  taking  his  hand,  shakes  it,  saying 

!,Good  work,  Joey,  now 

3un  along  and  do  your  homework" 

As  he  changes  the  station  for  the  afternoon  news  - 

The  face  on  the  screen  nods  its  approval  - 


Who's  watching  who? 


• 


The  n  O'clock  News 


Ladies  and  :-;entlem^n,  today, 

Of  March,  the  twenty-first  day 

The  Vietnam  war  is  almost  ended 

Thirty  college  students  have  been  suspended 

For  smoking  marijiana  at  the  college  play 

A  minister  has  invented  a  new  way  to  pray 

Chicago  children  have  no  place  to  play 

In  trial,  the  defendant  had  nothing  to  say 

The  weather  tomorrow  will  be  cold  and  wet 

Or  maybe  sunny  and  warmer,  I  don't  know  which  yet 

So  to  stay  in  and  sleep  would  be  your  test  bet 

Jose  Ee tar do  won  the  fame  for  the  Flubs 

The  state  champs  in  football  have  won  with  their  scrubs 

An  ice-hockey  puck  broke  the  nose  of  a  fan 

The  heavyweight  contestant,  when  hit,  turned  and  ran. 

The  Presidqmt  has  ordered  a  security  check 

Pat  stepped  on  a  rollerskate,  fell,  and  broke  her  neck 

The  FBI  discovered  a  new  shipment  of  dope 

A  man  with  a  knife  has  assulted  the  Pope 

The  civil  rights  leader  asked  for  the  floor 

A  dozen  policemen  guarded  the  door 

But  if  these  events  enn't  make  the  reader  gaf*p 

Tbe  r^-Ts  cf  todsv  Is  >•.<?.  vo-n. 3  &w&vl  fit  ~" 


. 
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G00DBYS 


"Goodbye,  Craig." 

And  with  that  poignant  farewell,  she  walked  out  of  his  life. 

Craig  stared  into  the  half-empty  cup  of  coffee,  bewilderment  still 

in  his  eyes.  What  happened?  Sadly,  he  reviexred  the  last  fifteen  minutes. 

- 
They  had  stopped  into  the  Pancake  House  for  a  cup  of  coffee  after  the 

show,  and  their  relationship  couldn't  have  been  more  fulfilling.  As  he  poured 

the  cream,  he  thought  back  over  the  past  nine  months,  since  they  had  met  on  that 

blind  date.  He  had  even  given  her  his  class  ring  as  a  token  of  their  feeling 

for  each  other.  And  now  that  same  ring  lay  in  front  of  him  with  her  chilling 

■ 
words  still  ringing  in  his  ears. 

... 

"Craig,  there's  something  I've  got  to  tell  you.  It's  over  between  us. 

You  see,  I  met  a  boy  last  summer,  before  I  met  you.  His  name  is  Danny,  and 

I  really  love  him.  I  got  a  letter  from  him  today,  and  he  wants  me  to  come  out  to 

Colorado  and  be  with  him.  So  after  school  is  over  next  week,  I'm  going  to 

Denver,  Goodbye,  Craig." 

*■*##■»•#■*#■  #  *  #  #  # 

She  arrived  at  the  Denver  bus  station  on  schedule,  her  heart  beating 
with  anticipation  as  the  hours  that  separated  them  dwindled  to  minutes.  It  was 
a  beautiful  morning  to  be  in  love,  and  she  loved  him  so.  She  walked  to  the  front 
of  the  bus  station,  her  eyes  constantly  searching  for  the  one  she  loved  so  much. 

"I  hope  he's  not  late,"  she  thought,  "I  couldn't  bear  to  be  away  from  him 
much  longer." 

As  she  walked  along  the  sidewalk,  a  brand-new  Corvette  pulled  up  and 

■ 
parked  across  the  street  from  inhere  she  stood.  It  was  Danny!  She  called  his 

name  and  waved  to  him.  Those  long  months  of  separation  would  -soon  be  "ended. 

Danny  got  out  of  his  Vette,  recognized  her  and  smiled.  Their  eyes 

locked  in  a  gaze  only  true  lovers  understand.  Without  breaking  that  gaze  he 

started  across  the  street  to  rejoin  the  girl  of  his  dreams. 


he  never  even  saw  the  truck  .  .  . 

■ 

— W.A.  Mooney 
C.A.  Tutland 

•  . 
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"THE  LOST  QUESTION' 


Among  the  roads  to  yesterday 

Inbetween  the  sky 

Walked  a  poet  all  alone 

With  the  summer  in  his  eye. 

A  tree  inside  the  summer 

Was  growing  in  the  wind 

A  bird  was  sweetly  singing 

From  a  swinging  upper  limb. 

He  beheld  the  parting  matter 

As  a  leaf  broke  from  its'  sway 

It  tumbled  through  the  morning  air, 

And  he  watched  it  blow  away. 


■ 

. 

. 

- 

• 


■■■ 


His  hair  was  oily  black 

His  eyes  were  deep  and  blue, 

He  spent  his  life  creating  words 

For  everything  he  knew. 

And  everthing  he'd  ever  written 

Was  underneath  his  arm, 

Tightly  pressed  against  his  body 

He  was  protecting  it  from  harm. 

But  the  steady  breeze  touched  everthing 

It  was  even  pushing  out  the  day, 

As  afternoon  turned  into  evening 

and  he  watched  it  blow  away. 

There  were  poems  on  every  truth. 

Poems  of  people  centuries  dead, 

made  of  lines  like  hollow  clothing, 

abstracted  from  his  head. 

Even  now  his  mind  was  working, 

as  leaves  tripped  past  and  down  the  line, 

he  wondered  in  his  inner  thoughts 

if  they'd  pass  him  by  in  time. 

Then  like  the  leaves  his  thoughts  abandoned  him, 

drifting  far  away, 

slipping  deep  into  the  universe, 

as  he  watched  them  blow  away. 

He  found  airmsment  in  recalling, 

the  Bible ' s  words  on  Christ  returning, 

he  would  see  him  in  the  sky, 

as  everything  is  burning. 

And  there  was  a  poem  inside  his  fodder 

that  once  was  printed  in  a  book, 

it  was  all  about  Thoreau 

who  said  he  wouldn't  look. 

He  had  known  the  history  of  mankind, 

he  found  the  future  out  today. 

In  the  sweeping  winds  of  time, 

everything  gets  blown  away. 

In  the  quiet  of  the  countrys ide 

the  pain  returned  and  flared, 

again  he  saw  the  radio, 

and  heard  the  voice  that  was  despaired. 

IT  WAS  JUNE  1-Q-8-0- 

but  history  no  longer  cared. 

Screaming  now  his  brain  cells  echoed- 

that  war  had  been  declared. 

Oh  the  uslessness  of  memory, 

when  the  bombs  are  on  their  way. 

When  the  heat  diffuses  matter, 

and  the  blast  blows  it  away. 

• 
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A  rabbit  dashed  in  front  of  him, 

and  reality  returned . 

All  the  little  country  seonds 

hit  his  ears  and  burned . 

The  grass  was  now  alive, 

and  crying  to  be  heard. 

The  air  was  growing. calmer, 

as  it  waited  for  the  word. 

And  through  it  walked  a  poet 

who  had  nothing  left  to  say, 

with  his  hands  around  a  folder 

that  would  soon  be  blown  away. 

■■  - 

One  moment  it  was  dusk, 

bathed  in  blue  grey  light. 

The  universe  was  silent, 

as  the  day  turned  into  night. 

Then  a  blinding  crystal  iU^fcrt^ppeared, 

and  the  poet  closed  his  eyes. 

His  poetry  was  speechless, 

as  it  gave  a  million  crys. 

~=Jhere  the  roar  turned  into  silence, 

and  the  ground  set  his  feet  at  play, 

he  opened  up  his  eyes,  in  time.   .   . 

to  see  the  folder  blow  away. 

.      ■ 

■ 
The  history  of  his  planet 

spilled  into  the  air,  •  - 

the  ancient  Roman  senate, 

with  Caesar  unaware, 

a  lyric  for  the  pyramids, 

Cleopatra  -on  a  rhyme, 

all  rode  int'-  sunset, 

to  disappear  in  time. 

And  through  his  tearing  eyes' 

the  poet  saw  the  sad  array  '      ... 

as  it  spread  to  fill  the  air,.  - 

and  he  watched  it  blow  away. 


■ 


Voltaire"  and  Mozart, 

Kennedy  and  Seus. 

They  all  had  been  recorded, 

and  all  were  now  turned  loose- 

Alladin  and  his  Genie, 

fell  away  from  Washington, 

and  sailing  highest  of  them  all, 

was  Jesus  with  The  Queston.  .  . 

As  rainbow  lightening  lit  the- scene,. 

in  an  animated  mad  display, 

and  with  his  last  most  paiaf uJL.  look,, 

he  watched  it  blow  away. 

"In  the*  universe"  be  wondered^:'!  __  __ 

:Was  I  the  only  one?"  --■'-'- 

The  question  filled  with  flames,  - 
-and  burned  before  the  sun.        -:"■■■ 
"The  ground  trembled  and  erupted, '  t-~ 

a  wave  cf  fire  washed  the  tree.  ._.._.  -- ;~ 

As  the  universe  sat  quietly 
-inside  totality. 

Its'  mystery  revealed,' 
"It's  forces  must  obey.  — *""" 

A  tiny  planat  heaved  and  bursty  -  — .. — ^'_ 
-and  It  watched  It  blow  away. 
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Goddess  13 

Thriteen  years  of  lonliness 

Of  existing  in  my  own  little  world 

Thirteen  years  of  boyishness 

But  in  the  fourteenth  came  a  girl. 

There  x*as  gentleness  in  her  caresses 
Her  kisses  heaven  bestowed 
Tender  soft  long  tresses 
Pleasure  just  to  hold. 

I  loved  her,  loved  her,  loved  her 
She  xjas  my  heart,  my  mind,  my  soul 
Always  thought  about  ner 
And  my  love  could  only  grow. 

When  I  was  with  her  the  world  seemed  duller 

I  had  eyes  for  her  alone. 

To  be  this  angel* s  lover 

The  greatest  joy  I'd  ever  known. 

Everything  about  her  was  flawless 
Her  eyes,  her  lips,  her  breast 
She  was  my  one  solace 
With  my  in  her  lap  I'd  rest. 

One  day  I  sought  her  affection 
Unexpected  I  sought  her  out. 
I  found  her  with  some  other  love:- 
My   goddess  had  cast  me  out. 

"—  -Dcnald  Mocre 

Much  To  Do  About  Nothing 

The  other  day  I  came  across  an  eld  friend  of  mine.  We  used' to. 'be  political' 
activists  together  until  we  went  our  separate  ways.  Now  he  supports  a  new  cause, 
apathy. 

At  first  he  had  a  lot  of  trouble.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  people  excited 
over  doing  nothing.  Let's  face  it,  if  you  march  in  the  streets  over  apathy,  you 
defeat  your  own  purpose.  What  to  do? 

It  was  necessary  to  take  a  different  approach.  He  started  by  practicing. 
After  all,  practice  makes  perfect.  He  began  by  sitting  for  hours  listening  to 
records.  Actually  this  wasn't  a  big  step.  He  had  listened  to  records  for  years. 
But  soon  changing  the  albums  became  hard.  Eventually  asking  someone  to  change 
them  seemed  like  work.  Next,  even  listening  was  too  much.  Obviously  he  was  getting 
somewhere.  He  felt  useless,  lost  all  desire  to  do  anything  to  help.  He  was 
really  getting  into  it.  But  as  a  fullfledged  apathetic,  he  now  had  a  new  problem. 
He  felt  that  apathy  was  a  worthy  cause  to  promote,  but  getting  up  would  make  him   -i 
seem  like  a  hypocrite.  Even  worrying  about  it  seemed  wrong. 

To  find  an  answer  he  turned  to  his  favorite  guru,  LSD.  The  acid  got  up.  He 
started  making  blank  posters.  He  would  write  nothing  on  walls.  He  developed  a 
sexual  urge  for  stop  signs.  He  didn't  compose  empty,  silent  speeches  and  almost 
thought  to  move  to  a  dead  end  street.  Happiness  spaced  his  mind  as  he  felt  one 
with  all  the  nothings  in  the  world. 

The  next  day  he  dragged  his  burned  out  body  out  of  bed,  feeling  very  lost  and 
confused.  What  could  he  not  do  with  his  life?  Hoping  to  find  a  quick  solution, 
he  walked  downtown  to  get  some  speed.  Instead,  he  got  busted.  Now  out  on  bail, 
he  feels  like  a  political  prisoner.  He  has  decided  to  "be  cool,"  until  after 
the  trial, 

I'm  sure  there  is  a  message  here,  but  I  don  t  feel  like  looking  for  it. 
Instead  I  think  I'll  lie  down  and  forget  the  whole  thing. 

Ton:  Csepregi 


iU 


Dead  Wait 


(Censored  by  staff) 

I  suffered  his  endless  grin  and  staring  eyes,  I  endured  his  rigid  posturings 
and  false  gestures  and  I  tolerated  his  mocking  silence  and  icy  mien.  I  accepted 
him  philosophically,  for  he  could  be  a  worse  companion.  I  felt  we  were  communicating 


"What's  our  heading?" 

"About  170°.  Almost  due  south." 

"Jesus'.  Is  there  no  end  to  this  crap*" 

The  growth  rose  steeply  about  us.  There  is  no  way  to  accurately  describe  the 
jungle.  It  looms  and  yet  it  is  unwoven,  the  thread  broken  in  the  act  of  being  se- 
cured. 

It  was  the  end  of  the  first  day.  Dark  so  thick  like  the  cliche,  it  could  be  worn 
well,  and  we  cloaked  ourselves  in  it. 


"How's  the  coffee?" 
"With  no  fire?  You  expect  too  much." 
"Damp  today,  you  know.  It'll  be  hard." 
"Wo  sweat."  I  giggled. 


Our  packs  xirere  growing  lighter  but  that  made  them  feel  heavier.  Like  every-  . 
thing  in  this  bush,  or  in  the  world  for  that  matter,  it  made  very  little  sense.. 
We  climbed  at  times  endlessly  and  again  slid  to  the  very  depths,  a  warped  Sisyphus. 
We  pushed  no  stones  and  although  I  will  insist,  the  hills  could  not  have  been  the 
same. 


"They  could  be  us,  you  know." 

"Yes,  after  a  few  days,  or  weeks.   Quien  Sabe?1' 

We  had  found  two  bodies  on  the  fourth  day,  partially  buried  in  the  decay, 
their  ox<m  and  the  jmgle's.  "The  only  difference  appears  to  be  our  odors." 
I  agreed.  We  smelled  much  worse.  My  humor  was  not  a  strong  point  with  him. 


Another  stream.  Another  day. 


My  boots  jr.lnch,!J 
"Take  them  off." 


• 


We  stopped  and  I  did  I  x^riggled  my  toes  in  the  tepid  air.  Sometimes  I  felt 
like  a  tea     e  in  a  huge  green  kettle.  I  had  some  fruit  cocktail  and  a  little 
water.  He  watched  me  and  made  no  comment.  Is  there  no  end  to  madness?  I 
pulled  the  boots  back  on  and  we  went.  Was  it  up  or  down?  No  matter.  What  direc- 
tion is  there  in  hell? 

Another  stream.  More  day.  Merdi.  Day  more.  Pore  may  dormev-vous? 
Mais  si,  si'l  vous  plait. 


We  awoke.  Everywhere  the  sounds  of  nature.  But  silence.  Listen,  man  comes. 
Beware.  He  smiled  at  me  as  I  slipped  through  the  leaves.  We  must  air-bush,  I 
thought.  I  was  always  thinking  of  these  things  but  he  seemed  to  know  before  I  did. 
I  listened.  There.  I  fired  and  ran  to  the  bodies. 

"Were  there  others?" 

"I  saw  none.  What  they  got?" 

I  kicked  him  over,  and  him  over.  He  flopped  limply  as  I  slapped  his  half- 
naked  torso.  Nothing.  I  threw  his  rifle  into  the  steam.  I  did  the  same  for  his 
friend.  They  must  have  been  looking  for  us.  I  said  as  much.  We  must  move  on. 


■ 


The  sun  and  then  no  sun,  but  night.  Cool  and  comfrrting,  the  night  x-rhen  no 
one  can  be  found.  We  are  safe  for  this  night. 
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It  burned  again,  that  white  hot  pain.  Ch  how  it  hurt,  and  ray  head.  My  Ck>d! 
I  It  must  have  left  me  near  bald.  The  glass  had  been  like  a  barber's  razor,  the 
blood  his  lather.  But  there  was  nothing  I  could  do.  We  walked  on  up  and  up, 
down  and  down.  I  would  count  the  steps  to  try  and  judge  where  we  were.  No  use, 
the  heat  muddled  my  memory,  and  that  pain.  Ah,  how  it  thrummed  and  throbbed. 
My  heart  between  my  ears.  He  grinned. 

"Not  much  farther.  See,  here's  that  stream." 

"How  many  is  it?" 

"The  last.  Have  a  drink." 

"Sure.  Better  fill  the  canteens,  too." 
He  watched  while  I  collected  the  cool  liquid. 

"Have  some?"  I  offered  a  canteen. 
He  smiled  his  reply  for  he  was  used  to  this  rotting,  heated  country.  I  drank 
again  and  unfilled  the  canteen. 

"Let's  go.  There's  another  hill." 

I  had  the  last  can  «f  fruit  cwcktail  and  drank  a  little  water.  The  last  stream. 
One-hundred  and  seventy  degrees.  Ninety- f»ur  miles,  wasn't  it':  Something  like' 
■Chat.  He  knew  when  we'd  be  there,  "but  he  wouldn't  tell  m«  again. 

The  sun  rose.  And  all  ar^  blessed.  Ele  ftre  the  blessed;  Hove  no  fear,  for 
Crist 's  sal:e,  as  vou  cross  the  valley  of  -•  ./e're  in  a  valley?  not;. 

I've  got  to  rest.' 
Okay,  "Je'll  break."' 
I  sat  down  and  pulled  off  my  boots. 

They  pinched  my  swollen  feet.   I  dipoed  the  bloody  t-shirt  in  the  stream  and  wrap- 
ped it  around  my  head  over  the  gaping  tears  in  my  scalp.   I  had  made  the  mistake 
of  taking  my  helmet  off.  The  cockpit  grass  had  helped  itself  to  my  hair  when  we 
crashed  and,  and,  God!  It  hurt. 

TTe  can't  stay  too  long  in  one  place,  you  know.;r 

Yeah. 

TThat's  our  heading?7' 

One  seventy-    South,   Southeast  roughly." 

VThat?" 

Over  there."' 

TThere?!?  : 

Get  down,  for  Christ's  sake!" 

t-niat?'* 

Look  out   the  ground  is .  .  . " 

I  har»  suffered  that  omnir^-eoenL  rfrin  and  his  brooding  eyes,  just  as  I  had  endured 
his  llttio  joxk/  gestures  and  stiff  posturing  and     tolerated  his  coolness,  his 
really  icy  attitude.   I  lived  with  him,  dragging  him  by  his  blood-stiff  collar. 
Drayging,  dragging,  dragging,  But  those  two  gooks.  Without  him,  cyuien  sabe'? 

The  clean-shaven  surgeon  threw  the  empty  syringe  on  to  the  tray  and  pressed  the 
alcohol  swab  against  the  picprick. 

"I  wish  he'd  stop  screaming."  He  turned  to  the  nurse,"  he's  disturbing  the  other 
natients  .'* 

The  nurse  nodded  vigorously,  her  shoulder  length  hair  covering  her  wide  eyes. 
Tie's  much  better  now,  :,she  said  as  she  began  to  rcassage  her  white  hand,  trying 
to  restore  the  circulation  that  had  been  crushed  off  by  the  strength  of  the 
delirious  cry.   :,it  must  have  been  quite  a  trauma,  two  weeks  in  the  jungle  with 
that  body." 

"Yes,  I  imagine  it  was,  but  he'll  recover." 

They  watched  the  now  relaxed  nan  breathing  heavily  under  the  sedative. 

—  -Ed  Verklan 


. 
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*  '   "  TRANSIENT  AGE 

• 

There  were  bodies  everywhere.   Some  were  dropped  across  black,  leather- 
cushioned  chairs ,  while  others  where  propped  against  windows  that  provided  views 
of  the  runways .   At  several  places,  the  floor  was  covered  with  motionless  bodies 
whose  heads  were  resting  upon  suitcases  and  overcoats.   The  winding,  snake -like 
ticket  lines  in  front  of  me  did  not  move ,  and  the  faces  of  the  people  in  those 
linos  looked  strained  and  weary.   !:For  this','  I  thought,  "man  invented  the  airplane.1' 
It  was  depressing. 
• 

Slicing  through  the  ticket  lines,  I  angled  toward  the  corridor  that  would  lead 
me  tc  Gate  25,  where  my  sister  was  to  arrive  from  Los  Angelos  on  Delta's  flight  121. 
Expected  arrival  time  was  2? 35  p.m. 

As  the  corridor  I  was  in  turned  to  the  left  toward  a  series  of  gates  and  ac- 
companying seating  areas,  I  glanced  at  the  clock  on  the  wall  to  my  right.  It  was 
partially  concealed  by  a  pair  of  snow  skis  held  by  a  nan  standing  beneath  it,  but 
the  hands  were  in  the  unconcealed  portion.   It  was  2:05  p.m. 

As  I  shifted  my  gaze  from  the  clock  to  the  people  in  the  corridor  in  front  of 
me,  a  girl  walked  past  me  carrying  a  small,  black,  square  suitcase  that  seemed  very 
heavy.   "Can  I  help  you  with  that?"   I  asked.   She  turned  around.   Her  hair  was 
fiery  red  and  her  body  was  slender.   She  seemed  relieved.  "Yes,  thank  you"   she 
answered.   I  slipped  my  fingers  around  the  handle  where  hers  had  been,  and  walked 
#ai$ard. 

:'For  such  a  small  suitcase,  this  is  quite  heavy.   What  are  you  carrying  in 
it?"   I  asked. 

;:My  life,"  she  replied. 

Seeing  the  puzzled  look' on  my  face,  she  explained  as  she  touched  the  suitcase." 
This  is  my  typewriter.   On  it,  I  do  my  writing,  and  it  is  for  writing  that  I  live. 
So,  in  a  way,  I  think,  I  can  say  this  typewriter  is  my  life."   Looking  up  at  me,  she 
continued  with  a  smile.   "Since  you  are  holding  it,  I  suppose  we  can  say  you  are 
a  very  important  part  of  my  life  at  the  moment." 

I  was  amused 

Sarah  and  I  sat  in  two  of  the  chairs  in  the  lounge  area  at  Gate  29.   It  was 
2; 22  P.m.  Neither  of  us  spoke. 

I  was  reviewing  in  my  mind  what  had  happened  during  the  time  we  were  walking 
to  Sarah's  departure  gate,  Gate  29.   We  had  talked  continuously,  sometimes  serious- 
ly, sometimes  playfully.   I  learned  that  she  was  on  her  way  to  Phoenix,  Arizona, 
for  a  vacation.   Also,  I  learned  she  loved  Dustin  Hoffman  and  disliked  Chinese 
food.  This  knowledge  gave  me  a  strongely  beautiful  sensation. 

One  thing,  in  particular,  keot  reappearing  in  my  thoughts.   It  was  what  Sarah 
had  said  just  before  we  sat  down.    I  asked  her  what  was  the  most  exciting  part 
of  life  for  her,  and  she  replied  that  "it  is  the  time  when  I  am  able  to  share 
a  thought  or  a  feeling  or  a  love." 

"What  have  we  shared/'   I  had  asked  her  then.   She  had  hesitated  a  moment 
before  replying. 

:I  don't  know  .....  and  there's  no  time  to  fine"1  out."  Slowly,  she  had 
looked  away.   I  knew  that  she  was  right.   Somehow,  I  felt  cheated. 

Suddenly,  a  door  openned  and  a  stewardess  began  leading  passengers  through 
the  doorway,  r>own  the  ramp  behind  it,  and  into  the  747  poised  outside.   I  was 
still  holding  the  typewriter.   As  Sarah  leaned  over  and  reached  for  it,   I  pulled 
it  toward  me.   Impulsively,  I  asked  Sarah  not  to  leave.   She  half-whispered  her 
rer>ly.   "I  must.   There  is  no  time  for  what  we  want."  She  slipped  her  fingers 
around  the  suitcase  handle  where  mine  had  been,  and  she  walked  away. 
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TOO  MUCH 

Mike  Z  inane  r 


I  met  Arthur  through  a  newspaper  ad  asking  for  a  roomate.  I  had  just  arrivec"  in 
in  town  for  the  fall  semester  and  needed  a  room  so  I  answered  his  ad.   It  was  a 
beautiful  apartment,  ideally  located,  a  great  view  of  the  school  and  town,  two 
fully  furneshef'T  bedrooms,  a  large  front  roon  and  kitchen,  and  the  rent  was  per- 
fect so  I  asked  him  why  no  one  else  had  grabbed,  it  up  already. 

Oh,  Somebody  always  answers  my  ads1' ,  he  informed  me,  'but  they  usually 
don't  stay  very  long.  You  see,  most  people  find  me  hard  to  live  with,  and  I  real- 
ly don't  blame  them.  If  I  didn't  have  to,  I  rfould't  live  with  myself  either.  ' 

He  sounded  like  a  real  winner,  but  I  deeded  to  take  my  chances  and  moved 
in  anyway. 

Our  first  few  nights  as  roommates  were  fine,  me  spending  my  time  getting  set  ■ 
led  and  Arthur  spending  his  eating  and  watching  TVf  show  after  show,  snack  after 
snack.   Our  first  few  days  went  by  smoothly  tto,  me  going  to  school  and  Arthur 
going  to  work.  Arthur  worked,  as  a  clerk  at  Baler's  Fine  Foods.  He  even  receiver1 
a  10%  discount  on  all  the  pastries  he  bought  ttere.  This  would  have  added  up, 
except  Arthur  ate  up  any  savings  he  did  make. 

Our  trouble  began  after  the  first  few  days,  usually  while  we  were  together 
in  the  evenings.  Arthur  would  tell  me  about  the  friends  he  used  to  have  and  the 
girls  he  had  lost  or  never  had.  rYou  see;',  he  would  explain,  "I'm  too  fat  and 
ugly.  T  He  could  really  get  boring. 

School  dragged  on  and  Arthur  dragged  on-  -bech  becoming  very  tiresome.  Every 
day  I  would  have  to  listen  to  Arthur  pity  himself  and  tell  me  how  sickening  he 
was.  He  finally  did  start  to  make  me  sick.  Every  day  the  same  routine,  watching 
Arthur  stuffing  his  piggish  face  and  listening  to  him  tell  me  how  fat  or  dumb 

he  was. 

'An  old  lady  called  me  a  tub  of  lard  today,'' he  said  one  evening,   "but  I 
didn't  say  a  word  because  she  was  right.     You  knov  how  much  I  eat,  anyone  can  see 
that  I'm  way  too  fat." 

He  could  really  get  on  your  nerves.     I  started  to  dread  coming  home  so  I 
would  stay  at  school  as   long  as  I  could,   coing  most  of  my  assignments  in  the  Stu- 
dent Union  or  just  sitting  around  until  it  closed.     When  I  did   finally      .jcpme   " 
home,  there  would  be  /Arthur,   lying  on  the  Tloor  in  front  of  the  TV  with  the  re- 
mains of  a  chicken  or  cake  next  to  him.     Hi  would  wait  up  for  me  so  he  could  tell 
me  what  insults  he  had  received  that  day  o?  to  make  s*re  he  got  in  a  few  lines 
before  bed. 

Slowly  but  surely  I  began  to  hate  Arthur,  but  that  seemed  to  be  just  what  he 
wanted,   to  be  despised  and  degraded.     This  made  me  hate  him  even  more.     It  was 
a  crazy  circle. 

I  tried  to  compliment  him,  bringing  o  his  good  points,  telling  him  he  was 
a  good  cook  or  that  his  clothes   looked  sh;Tp.     Anything  nic<j  I  could  say  about  , 

him,   I  would  say.     This  just  made  him  argie  with  me,   telling  we  how  wrong  I  was, 
giving  me  examples  of  his  stupidity,   or  tailing  me  what  someone  had  called  or  said 
about  him.     Then  I  tried  to  get  him  to  g>  on  a  diet.      I  told  him  there  were 
plenty  of  diet  plans  to  choose  from  and  any  number  of  doctors  who  could  recommend 
one  or  help  him  out. 

I  tried  them  before, "  he  said  deectedly,   "but  I  just  can't  stick  to  it. 
I've  tried  as  hard  as  I  can,  but  I  jus.  don't  have  any  willpower.      I   could  never 
do  anything  right  anyway."  >f" 

I  knew  I  wouldn't  be  able  to  staid  this  stuff  much   longer.     That  next  week 
I   looked  around  for  another  place  am  through  a  stroke-  of  luck  I   found  one . 
It  wasn't  as  nice  as  Arthur's,  but  j-  was  alot  more   livable.     When  I  told  Arthur 
I'd  found  a  new  place  and  that  I'd  ->e  moving  out  in  a  few  days,  he  said  what  I 
expected  him  to.      "Well,   I  kind  o^knew  you  would  sooner  or  later,"  he  said  with 
a  depressed  and  kind  of  sad  voic-      "I   don't  blame  you,   I   really  don't" 

I  had  everything  packed  i»to  my  car  and  was   ready  to  leave  so  I    decided    it 
would  be  a  good  time  to  say  g^od-by  to  Arthur t  net  havin<-  seen  him  since   last 
night.      He  hadn't  said  much  -he  last   few  days,  which  was   a  nice  change,  but  I 
knew  he  was  just  feeling  Djetty  down. 
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He  wasn't  up  yet  so  I  knocked  on  his  bedroom  door. 

"Hey  Arthur,  you  up  yet?  He  didn't  answer  so  I  just  figured  he  was  still 
asleep  and  walked  in.  Arthur  was  lying  wj_th  h*s  hea<?-  at  the  foot  of  his  bed  and 
both  arms  at  his  side.  Then  I  noticed  there  was  blood  on  him  and  the  floor.   I 
thought,-  ''Oh  God,  he's  committed  suicide.'' 

I  picked  up  the  phone  next  to  his  bed,  started  to  call  the  police  when  I 
heard  Arthur  pive  out  a  weak  moan.  I  told  the  police  that  there  was  an  attemnted 
suicide,  two  slashed  wrists ,  and  to  nlease  hurry.  Then,  while  I  waited  for  the 
ambulance ,  I  tried  to  stop  the  bleedina  with  some  wet  towels  and  tried  to  keen 
him  awake  with  some  ice  on  his  forehead.   I  didn't  know  what  else  to  do. 

He  was  still  alive  when  the  ambulance  pulled  up  but  he  hadn't  said  a  word  the 
whole  time.  Finally  as  the  interns  came  into  the  room  with  the  stretcher:,  he 
looked  over  at  me  and  whisoered  in  a  weak,  pathetic  voice,  "I  blew  it  again, 
didn't  I?" 


There  wasn't  anything  I  could  say. 


The  Richmond  Papers 

—  -W.  A.  Mooney 

My  name  is  W,  A.  Mooney,  foreign  correspondent  for  the  Jamaican  Herald-News, 
on  assignment  to  Richmond,  Virginia.   I've  been  here  since  December,  "I860,  when 
the  Confederate  States  of  America  were  formed.   I've  "since  requested  transfer 
to  Paris  or  .  London,- but  its  too  late  now. 

As  I  pen  these  lines,  the  streets  of  Richmond  are  in  pandemonium.   Rumor  has 
it  that  General  Grant  is  within  3  miles  -of  the  Confederate  capitol  and  closing 
fast.  A  tele-tyoed  announcement  from  General  Lee  at  the  Capitol  Building  is  ex- 
pected momentarily! 

"My  fellow  Confederates,  due  to  the  perilous  situation  which  faces  us  in 
Richmond,  it  is  imperative  that  I  move  the  government  of  the  Confederate  States 
of  America  to  Miami,  Florida  in  order  to  regroup  forces.  I  am  leaving  today, 
December  8th,  1864,  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements.   I  leave  the  fate  of  Rich- 
mond and  Northern  Virginia  to  you  and  our  valiant  allies,  The  British." 

Thank  you  General  Lee.  You've  done  an  admirable  job  since  you  took  over  the 
government.  But  now  I've  got  to  file  this  story  with  the  telegraph  office. 

Of  all  the  stories  I've  done  on  the  Confederacy  and  their  struggle  for  a 
just  and  honorable  peace,,  Lee's  abdication  ef  Richmond  for  Miami  has  to  be  the 
most  damaging  one.  British  Prime  Minister  Benjamen  Disraeli  will  be  hard  put  to 
justify  continuing  British  aid  to  the  Confederacy.  Just  two  and  a  half  years 
ago,  the  condition  of  the  South  couldn't  have  been  rosier.  The  northern  blockade 
had  been  broken,  the  British  troops  that  landed  immediately  afterward  had  ended 
Carpetbagger  (guerilla)  resistance  in  Texas  and  Louisiana,  and  British  ships  were 
bombarding  the  ports  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  in  the  North.   Confederate 
President  Jefferson  Davis  even  considered  invading  the  North. 

Then  came  disaster.   In  mid-September,  1862,  Carpetbagger  forces  captured 
Nashville,  Tennesee  and  set  up  a  provisional  government.  This  overt  act  was 
heightened  by  the  inability  of  Confederate  forces  to  retake  the  fallen  city. 

On  November  23,  1862,  President  Davis  was  assasinated,  and  General  Robert  E. 
Lee  led  a  military  coup  d''etat  against  the  government  in  Richmond.  By  nightfall 
he  had  taken  control  of  the  Confederacy.   Lee  promptly  asked  for,  and  recieved, 

more  British  troops. 

Why  did  the  British  concistantly  throw  men  and  arms  into  a  conflict  that 
promised  them  no  gain?  The  answer  lies  in  an  agreement  between  Prime  Minister 
Disraeli  and  Confederate  emissary  James  Mason. 


' 


■ 


On   Feburary   27.    1861  they   signed  an   ctyjuc«»»-~*.   n-omiesinrr  r^h    u       ■  ,    ^ 
eracy  in  event  oi  ag^oion.     What  did  Disraeli  ^     ^1     I  izf  aid  for  the  Confed- 
11  exported  Confederate  cuw«n,  which  he  hoped  wouxJ3     x\'     Exclusive  rightr 

mills    in    F.nrOnnd.  '    ^^  Vnir>u.y    Lc 


to   a 

tile  mills   in  England.  *"   U1'°  luirwy    Lcx- 

I-Iot  all  British  citizens   pureed  with  Disraeli  about  the  war,   though, 
tone  led  an  assrult  in  Parliament  that  failec 
Disraeli   from  the  Prime  Ministership  in   late  1863, 


Gladstone   led  an  assrult  in  Parliament  that  failed  by  only  one  vote   from  rernV.  lclXn 


Then  came  the  peace  talks.     President  Lincoln  agreed  to  meet  with  Disraeli   in 
Montreal,    Canada  to  discuss   a  cease-fire.      I  had  thought  the  conflict  between  the 
North  and  South  would  have  ended  two  months   from  that  hopeful     day  in  April,    186^-, 
but  the  talks   dragged  on  through  November  with  neither  side  agreeing  to  anything. 
Lincoln-    for  example,   steadfastly  refused  to  adroit  to  the  presence  of  Northern 
troops   in  the  Confederacy,   and  Disraeli  equally  steadfastly   refused  to  stop  the 
bombardment  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  until  Lincoln  withdrew  the  troops   from 
the  South,  which  Lincoln  refused  to  admit  to  the  presence  of.     They  went  around  in 
circles   for  six  months. 

Lincoln  then  pulled  off  a  move  that  surprised  everyone  in  Richmond  from 
General  Lee  on  down  to  myself.     He  sent  200,000  men  down  the  Shenendoah  Valley  in 
screaming  hordes.     These  men,   commanded  by  General  Ulysses  S.   Grant,  had  been 
protecting  the  Atlantic  coast  against  British  amphibious  assault  when  Lincoln 
decided  upon  his   daring  plan. 

The  Northern  juggernaut  rolled  South.      A  simultaneous   assualt  by  General 
William  Sherman  in  the  Wast  cleared  all  Confederates   out  of  Tennesee  in  a  week, 
and  his   army  took  positions   around  Atlanta.     The  Northern  advance  in  Virginia 
has  been  slower,   due  to  the  extra  British  troops  thrown  into  the  fray.      And  I 
keep  hearing  rumors  of  50,000  more  British  trooos  on  the  way  from  the  Bahamas. 

The  gunfire  is   closer.     I've  got  to  file  my  story  and  get  out  of  town  before 
Richmond  falls.     Too  late.1     The  telegraph  link  with  Chexleston  has  been  cut.      It's 
every  man  for  himself  now,   as  Northern  artillery  begins  to  find  our  range. 

I've  gc<    to  finish  this   story  in  the  event  I   don't  escape  the  ever-tighter.ing 
Union  noose.     Where  are  the  British  troops? 

The  artillery  has   really  zeroed  in  on  me.      I  watch  building  after  building 
crumble  under  the  terrific  pounding.      Suddenly,  the  room  is  shaking.      I  think  I'm 
falling. . . 

***************** 

IThere  am^Ti" 

Take   it  easy,    laddie,   you've  had  cruite   a  time  of  it.'' 

You're  Scottish!      OwwwJ" 

Aye,    and  you're  goin'   home/' 

'■That  happened?"     where  am  I?     And  what  day  is   it?" 

One  at  a  time,    laddie.     First,   vou're  on  H.   M.   S.    Defiance,   headed  for 
Jamaica.      Today  is  January   8th,    18^5. ''  ~~~ 

January   8th?     The   last  day  I   remember  was   December  8th,  when  Lee  pulled  out 
of  Richmond.'' 

Ave.     Those  Yankee  rc.laiers  pulled  you  out  of  the   rubble  of  the  Richmond 
Capitol  Building.      You  too*  Quite   a  blcx-;  on   the  head." 

But  why  am  I  here?     What  happen? 

Disraeli  and  Loncoln   signed  a  peace  agreement   in  M0ntreal  a  coupla' 
waahs   ago.      Our  orders   are  to  take   all   freed  British  Prisoners  of  War  tc   the 
ahsmas.      We   picked  you  up  last  week.      You've  been   in  a  coma   for  near  a  Month/' 

'A  month?     00H,   my  head,     what  are  the  terms   of  the  peace  agreement?11 

Well,  we  get  our  prisoners  back,   the  Yanks   accept  the  existence  of  the 


. 
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.   Confederacy,   and  they  also  keep  all  occupied  territory." 

"That's  to  stop  Lincoln  from  taking  over  the  whole  country  after  we  leave? 

Who  cares ,  laddie?  At  least  we  won't  be  losing  any  more  men  over  there. 
Ya'  know,  if  Disraeli  hadn't  gotten  out,  I  don't  think  he  could 've  gotten  re- 
elected.    Nov;  he  can't  lose." 

I  coulds't  reply.      I  just  lay  back  and  closed  my  eyes.     My  whole  stay  in 
Richmond  seems  like  a  bad  dream.     But  it  wasn't  a  dream.      I've  got  a  gash  on  my 
head  to  prove  it. 


Freedom  From  A  Dog's   Life 

(Censored  by  staff) 

C.    M.   Morrow 

He  sat  motionless  in  one  corner  of  the  crowded  stinking  cell.  His  eyes 
shifted  about  looking  over  his  fellow  prisoners  as  they  poked  their  noses  toward 
the  outside,  as  if  searching  for  some  salvation. 

Gently  he  laid  his  head  against  one  of  the  cold  steel  bars  and  closed  his 
--eyes.  Slowly  the  inhv/nan  sounds  about  him  faded  into  the  distance  of  his- mind. 
The  sensation  of  cold  steel  against  his  head  shot  his  thoughts  to  the  day  before — 
...only  seventeen  hours  ego.  He'd  been  sitting  in  the  corner  of  a  smelly  baggage 
-car  on  a  train  out  of  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio — a  train  away  from  thirty  hellish  years 
-of  mining,  sweating,  md  watching  his  life  pass  slowly  from  his  grip.  He  felt, 
no  he  knew  that  the  wcrld  would  open  to  him  on  this  train  ride  from  that  life. 
"  Sitting  rather  folded  oehind  a  crate  in  that  corner,  he  anticipated  the  beautiful 

•  days  to  come.  -  ••• 

Ater  'the  conductor  passed  through  for  the  second  time,  he  cautiously  pulled 
himself  from  his  hiding  place.  He  needed  to  stretch  his  aging  joints  and  perhaps 
catch  a  breath  of  air.  He  moved  toward  the  open  door  of  the  car  and  looked  out. 
over  the  rolling  hills  and  the  Ohio  River.  His  yellow  teeth  showed  through  his 

•  parting  lips  as  he  chuckled  to  himself,   "Well,  Ned  Hopper,  now  what  you  going  to 
do?.  Foreyeight  years  old  and  running  like  a  school  boy!"  He  laughed  aloud. 

-  He  was  experiencing  a  new  sensation;  freedom. 

Suddenly  he  was  distracted  by  a  shuffling  noise  to  his  left.  He  froze,  know- 
_  .  ing  that  t:e  conductor  had  caught  him  now.  He  turned  slowly  to  meet  his  fate. 
>7othing.'  1-iere  was  n«  one  there.  He  laughed  again.  His  mind  must  be  playing 
tricks  acin,  he  thought.  The  noise  came  again  and  again  and  again.  Ned  Froze.'  '  '" 
He  looked  devn  and  theie  in  a  four  by  four  wooden  cage  sat  a  St.  Bernard,  His 
tail  wagging  slowly  across  the  sawdust-covered  floor  of  his  prison.   He  peered 
out  between  the  wooden  slats  cocking  his  head  at  each  move  Ned  made — there  was 
something  friendly  about  that  dog — or  maybe  just  familiar.   Familiar  that's  what 
it  was — ihe  look  of  despa'.r  in  his  lonely  eyes,  the  same  look  Ned  had  seen  for 
the  last  years  of  mining  e/erytime  he  glanced  at  his  reflection. 

"Hey  old  bay,  whassa  madder  ole  fellar — awe  com  on.   Life  can't  be  all  that 
bad      you  got   your  ride  ill  paid  for — got  your  own  little  place."  Ned 
stopped,  he  recognized  the  vcice  as  his  own  rebounding,  off 'the.,  steel.\  walls 
around  him.  He  changed  his  pice   now.   "Yeah,  I  see  what  you  mean — just  wanta  be 
free — and  I  put  nyself  in  a  stinking,  turd-filled  room  with  four  walls, — just 
one  cage  to  another — that's  bott  what  your  life  must  be,  eh,  boy?"' 

"Well  listen  boy,  you  ain't  never  been  in  no  cage  like  I  been  in — 30  years  I 
spent  in  those  sttpid  shafts — my  life  went  out  by  the  hour — why  I'd  reckon  every- 
.  time  one  of  them  cars  scuttled  by  it  took  with  it  about  an  inch  of  my  life — that 
would  make  me  all  gone  and  then  seme  I  reckon — hey,  ye?  I  guess  I  am  goen  too, 
eh  boy?  I  guess  I  am  .  .  .  goen  ard  then  some  .  .  .  but  now  look  at  me."  His 
voice  picked  up  enthusiasn.   "Nov;  I'm  not  grr.na  sit  back  an  let  any  more  of  me 
-die  off  an  not  put  ap  a  fight!" 

-  at  this  point  the  St.  Bernard  perked  up  and  looked  anxiously  at  Ned. 

'That's  right  boy — stand  up — come  to  life — theres • a  whole  big  world  oat  there 
gust  waiting  for  somebody  to  come  out  of  their  cage  and  do  some  living! 

.The  dog  started  moving  around  impatiently^  within  its  cage.   Soon  he  .'began 


■ 


■ 
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- 
to  whimper,   the  whimper  becoming  a  pleading  yelp. 

-All  right  bry,   alriqht-hush  up  afore  seme  body  heaps  yal      Ya  want  out, 
heh?"     Ned  fumbled  with  the  latch.      "Okay,   just  be  quiet  now    .    .    .   there  ya 
go!;'     Med  smiled. 

He   qingerly  scratched  the  dog  at  the  back  of  his  skull.      "Why  it  does  me 
aood  to  see  a  young  strong  vody  wantin'   to  live!"      "Ned  became  thoughtful    for 
amoment!        "ou  won't  never  know  what  I  would  give  to  be  under  all  that   fur  ready  to 
to  really   live.      Gripes  with  them  legs  of  yours,   I  bet  you  could  out  run  this 
train  without  even  touching  top  speed." 

The  train  began  to  slow  down,  Ned  arose  to  see  what  was  happening.      The  train 
was  braking  to  maneuver  a  rather  sharp-banked  turn.     The  steel  wheels  no  longer 
v  Tr^Zl  th*  rails       Thev  began  to  clik  and  clak   like  a  man  with  one  short 

leT S  NeriookJd^ut^ahead^and  kre,   about   300  yards   ahead,  he  saw  the  greenest 
lilce  of  land  he'd  ever  seen.     Just  soft  green  grass  that  seemed  to  stretch   for 
miles.      Green-smooth-thick  1      He   could  feel  the  texture  with  his  eyes.      He'd 
never  seen  a  thing  like  it. 

He  turned  to  the  dog.      "*ou  see  that  uP  ahead?     That's  where  I'm  getting  off, 
that's  «y   freedom,   my  heaven! -     His  voice  was   all  excitement.        You  can  come 
»i«!g   if  vou  want   :'     The  dog  wagged  and  seemed  to  giggle   in  anticipation. 

The  train  began  to  pick  up  sneed  again  as  they  were  still  100  yards   from 
the  heaven,   the  freedom. 

As  the  arassy  plain  approached,  Ned's  heart  began  to  race—faster  and 
faster,      i'he  monotonous  clik  clak  of  the  wheels  became  a  steady  hum  vibrating 
Wi tinn  his   skull --combining  with  his   racinc  heart,   both  thundering  away,  building 
until  every  sound  began  to  bring  time  to  a  standstill— each  second  seeming  to  last 
forever  until   .    .    .    until    .    .    .   closer,   closer,   closer    .    .    .  Ned  started  swaving 
back  and  forth  at  the  open  door.     At   firsc  very  slowly,   then  picking  up  speed, 
s^ayina     swaying- -moving  with  the  roll  ci  the  train,   the  sounds,   the  sensations— 
the  Jump! 


*  * 


Without  opening  his  eyes,  Ned  iciew  he  had  been  lying  there  for  a  long, 
long  time.  Though  his  eyes  were  closed,  he  could  sense  the  darkness  about  him. 
His  body  was  cool  .  .  .  and  wet  .  .  •  dew  must  have  fallen. 

His  thoughts  flashed  to  the   box  car— to  the  dog — the  St  Bernard.  He 
quickly  opened  his  eyes.   "Here  boy,  here  boy!"  Ned  searched  the  darkness.  He 
slowly  turned  hia  head  till  his  eyes  were  stopped  by  a  jagged  shadow  in  the  moon 
lit  field. 

'Here  boy,  com'on  boy.1,  Ned  called  out  as  he  edged  closer  to  the  still, 
lifeless  shadow.  He  stopped  stopped  short  a  few  feet  from  the  shadow.   It 
became  evident  that  the  shsdcw  was  not  that  of  a  dog,  no  not  a  dog  ...  a  man. 
He  mover!  forward,  quickly  forward  .  .  .  that  smell  .  .  .  that  smell  was  famil- 
iar.  So  familiar,  Ned  couldn't  indentify  it. 

The  man's  face  was  in  the  dirt  so  Ned  nudged  him  to  put  his  head  to  its  side. 
The  lifeless  man's  face  vas  familiar  somehow  to  Ned.   Like  someone  he  knew — 
could  he  know  him?  Maybe  the  man  seemed  like  somebody  he  had  known  before— 
maybe  in  his  youth.  Soon,  bored  with  this  lifeless  being  him,  Med  began  to  look 
around  at  his  surroundings.  Flat  level  land,  grassy,  soft,  stretched  out  before 
him. 

He  caucht  a  whiff  of  the  fresh  air  about  him  and  was  relieved  from  the  smell 
of  that  rotting  old  man.  He  gulped  a  deep  breath  and  broke  into  a  gallop  and  then 
then  a  run  across  the  grassy  plain.  He  thought  to  himself,  God  this  feels  :.; 
great— I  haven't  run  like  this  since  .  .  .since  .  .  .?  He  tried  despeiately  to 
recall,  recall  anything  .  .  .  yesterday  .  .  .today.  .  .waking  up  in  cool  grass 
.  .  .the  old  man  .  .  .he  stopped.' 

Something  or  someone  was  coming  up  behind  him.   He  couldn't  turn  to  look; 
too  many  thoughts  were  in  his  mind  to  take  in  another.' 

*  *  * 
The  steel  bar  against  head  brought  him  back  to  the  crowded  stinking  cell, 
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back  to  now.  His  head  spun  with  confusion.  Suddenly  he  was  herded  out  "  ■'*■•'-.  t   i. 
to  a  larger  tile  room.  Thoughts  and  questions  were  hitting  his  mind-like  waves 
hitting- the  shore,  the  sweeoing  back  then  crashing  un  again  to  change  the  thought 
to  something  new-  but  how  could  it  be — a  man  just  couldn't  .  .  .  it's  impossible 

What's  that  smell — that  hissing. the  other  dogs  are  falling  asleep!  ' 

■ 

Nad's  own  eyes  became  heavy.     His  body  was  too  much  weight  for  his   furry 
legs,   so  he  lay  down  and  drifted  into  sleep.' 


The  END? 


bor\e>  of  These  Children 

(Censored  by  staff) 
Don  GdiOinftr 

• 

The  couple  filed  off  the  El  Paso  to  Chicago  plane  in  silence.  Their  tattered 
clothes  and  turned-up  collars  looked  out  of  place  in  the  surge  of  business  emits 
and  furs.  They  separated  from  the  pack  and  walked  up  one  long  wall  of  the 
corridor  toward  the  terminal.  His  stride  was  quick  and  angry.   Here  was  more 
plodding,  tired. 

Not  so  fast!   I  can't  go  so  fast.   I  don't  feel  good.  '  Her  voice  softened 
at  the  end  as  if  it  was  not  really  important  that  he  hear. 

Yeah.   Ok.  You  want  to  stop  and  get  something  to  eat-- How  much  money  we 

got  left?" 

■ 

She  started  to  grope  in  the  bottom  of  her  puse,  then  stopped. 

"No,  let's  just  go  home,''  she  said.  'I   still  have  the  four  hundred  hundred 

dollars.  TJe  didn't  spend  any  of  that.  ' 

■ 

At  the  terminal  she  rested  in  a  chair,  holding  her  purse  in  her  lap,  while 
he  went  to  get  the  bag.  TThen  he  passed  her  she  stood  up  and  followed  him  out  of 
trhe  building. 

When  they  reached  their  battered  car,  he  opened  the  suitcase  and  took  a 
razor  and  some  folded  clothes. 

Look,  '  he  said.   "I'll  get  a  room  for  a  couple  of  days  at  the  hotel  again. 
But  you  can't  stay  there.  That  old  lech  at  the  desk  would  probably  think  you 
were  a  prostitute." 

where  will  I  go?"  she  asked. 

"Heme.  Will  your  mother  wonder  where  you've  been?" 

"No.   I  told  her  I  was  going  to  see  a  friend  for  a  couple  of  days.  But, 
Tim,  I  can't  stay  there.  Before  we  left,  I  told  her  I  was  gonna  drop  out  of 
school  and  get  my  own  place.   Besides,  now  ..." 

"'Yeah,  well,  they  changed  all  our  plans.   If  we'd  known  for  sure  sooner  .  .  . 
.  .   He  looked  away  and  continued.   "We'll  start  looking  for  a  place  in  a 
counle  of  days. 

Pretty  soon.  I'm  starting  to  show."' 

At  the  hotel  he  kissed  her  good-bye  and  closed  the  car  door.  She  slid  over 
to  the  driver's  seat  and  he  stood  watching  until  she  swung  around  the  corner. 
Then  he  tucked  the  rcllcd-up  clothes  under  his  arm  and  walked  inside. 

Got  a  single?"  he  asked  the  desk  clerk. 

How  long?  '  The  old  man  never  looked  away  from  his  racing  from  but  reached 
toward  the  rack  of  keys. 

"One  night.'' 
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While  he  waited  for  the  New  York  and  Penn  Central  train  to  load  at  Union 
Station,  he  bought  a  book.   It  was  not  too  thick.   But,  it  was  by  a  famous 
author.  He  knew  that  even  if  he  had  to  read  it  all  on  the  train  he  could  reread 
the  better  parts  when  he  wanted  to.. 

The  train  was  crowded  with  commuters  and  shorttrinpers  as  far  as  Gary. 
By  the  time  it  crossed  into  Canada  at  Detroit  there  were  only  four  other  nassen- 
gers  on  his  car.  A  mother  and  her  baby  were  at  the  back  end,  alternately  soiling 
and  changing  diapers.  He  had  sat  two  seats  down  on  the  opposite  side  from  them 
at  first  but  had  moved  on  the  pretext  that  his  cigarette  smoke  might  bother  the 
baby. 

Across  from  them  sat  an  old  man  in  a  grey  felt  hat  and  a  thick  wool  over- 
coat. He  slept.   But,  each  time  the  conductor  announced  a  station  he  awoke  and 
watched  the  small  towns  pass  until  any  moving  or  shifting  of  new  passengers  was 
over.  Then,  he  lifted  his  paper  bag  again  and  immediately  fell  back  asleep. 

At  Detroit  a  nun  got  on.   After  nodding  toward  each  passenger,  she  sat  ac- 
ross from  Tim.  For  a  while  she  was  content  to  read  a  newsoaoer,  but  he  knew 
it  was  coming. 

"Are  you  going  .  far? :' she  asked. 

Tim  wasn't  Catholic  and  he  was  always  fearful  of  addressing  a  nun  by  the 
wrong  title.  Usually  he  didn't  call  them  anything.   He. reasoned  it  %as  better 
to  appear  ignorant  than  rude. 

'No  ...  I  mean  yes!  Frcm>  Chicago  to  New  York.  Upstate,"  he  finally  an.~ 

swered . 

Oh?  Where? :!  She  wouldn't  quit. 

A  small  town.  Near  Albany.   My  parents  live  there." 

'You've  been  in  school? :1   she  asked. 

"Until  spring  I  was.  I've  just  been  bumming  around,  hitch-hiking.'  T"7as 
this  a  cross  examination?  Two  could  play.  "Are  you  going  far?"  He  tried  to 
intone  his  words  as  she  had,  but  still  they  sounded  poli'te« 

I'm. 'going  to  a  convention  in  Buffalo, "  she  said. 

"Are  you  a  teacher? '  he  guessed. 

No,  no,  I'm  a  nurse.  An  administrator  really.   At  an  unwed  mother's  home," 
she  said. 

Oh.  '  For  a  moment  he  felt  panic.  Then  curiosity  restored  his  poise. 
That  must  be  interesting  work.:i 

I  do  what  I  can,"  she  said. 

Do  most  girls  keep  their  babies?  I  mean,  of  your  girls?"  he  asked. 

Some  do,  some  don't.  Each  girl  is  different.  Most  come  from  home  and  I 
think  sometimes  the  parents  decide."'  She  couldn't  tell  him  anything  he  really 
wanted  to  know,  he  realized,  except  generalities. 

'Is  that  all  you  have?'  she  asked.  He  looked  at  the  canvas  airline  bag  by 

his  feet. 

Yeah.      I've  been  traveling  around.      I   just  have  the  things  I  need,  '  he 
apologized. 

I  see  so  many  young  people  hitchhiking  on  the  roads.      And,  with  this 
drug  problem  and  all  I  wonder  what  ever  becomes  of  them. ' 

"I  don't  think  that  many  kids  use  drugs,"  he   lied.       'And,   even  most  of  them 
that  I  ve  seen  quit  sooner  or  later.     I   guess  they  get  married  and  settled 
down  just   like  people  always  have.      I   don't  think  it's   really  as  bad  as  peonle 
think . " 
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"Well,  you'll  be  all  right,  I'm  sure,''  she  smiled.   "As  long  as  you  know 
what  you're  doing  and.  where  you're  going.  But,  I  do  worry  sometimes  that  some 
of  these  children  don't  take  this  world  seriously." 

Tim  returned  her  smile  and  turned  to  watch  the  Buffalo  switching  yard  as 
it  clattered  oast  his  window. 


Passengers  traveling  between  New  York  and  the  midwest  changed  trains  at  Buf- 
falo. This  involved  a  delay  of  two  or  three  hours.  Tim  had  become  friends  with 
the  Buffalo  station  on  his  way  to  school  the  summer  before.  The  high-vaulted 
ceiling  had  seen  its  largest  crowds  just  after  World  War  Two.  Now,  omst  of  the 
main  terminal  was  closed  off  by  a  makeshift  well  beyond  which  could  be  found 
posters  advertising  war  bonds  and  ticket  stubs  dated  no  more  recently  than  1950. 
Also  in  partial  disuse  was  a  thirteen-story  tower  at  one  end  of  the  terminal, 
which  had  once  housed  baggage  and  telegraph  offices. 

The  previous  summer  Tim  had  sneaked  up  the  elevator  and  a  rusted  steel 
ladder  to  the  uppermost  ledges  of  the  building.  They  were  wide  stone  blocks, 
unshielded  from  the  late  summer  sun.  There  he  could  read  without  being  dis- 
turbed.  It  was  for  this  that  he  had  bought  the  book  in  Chicago.   But  best  was 
the  sensation  of  power.  The  station  was  the  tallest  building  in  that  part  of 
the  city.  From  his  perch  on  the  parapets,  where  nobody  else  would  think  to  go, 
he  could  look  down  on  the  people  of  Buffalo  and  all  their  trivial  activity. 

'■  Tin  rmd  the  nun  star  eel  off  the  train  together.  He  carried  her  bag  and 
his  through  the  terminal  to  the  front  doors.   As  a  cab  driver  tossed  her 
valise  into  the  back  seat  of  his  car,  Tim  turned  and  looked  up  at  the  tower. 
The  thirteen  stories  didn't  look  as  tall  as  they  had  when  he'd  first  seen  them. 
They  hardly  looked  worth  the  effort  of  climbing. 

"Well.   I  hope  the  rest  of  your  trip  goes  well.  Thank  you  and  good  luck." 
The  nun  was  shaking  his  hand.  He  closed  the  cab  door  behind  her. 

Tim  tossed  the  unfinished  paperback  into  a  wiremesh  basket  and  walked 
back  into  the  terminal.   It  was  beginning  to  rain  on  Buffalo  and  he  wasn't 
Quasimodo  anyway.  He  walked  back  toward  the  ticket  window. 

Friggin  women!  World  full  o'  friggin  women,"  he  taid  to  himself. 

'Huh?  Whatta  ya  need?"  the  ticket  agent  asked. 

'  Can  I  change  the  rest  of  this  ticket  for  one  back  to  Chicago?" 


■ 
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lie  drove  slowly  down  the  "gut1,  knowing  that  the  other  kids  saw,  recognized, 
and  admired  hint.   It  offered  little  comfort,  but  was  better  than  nothing.   After 
today,  things  certainly  couldn't  get  much  worse.   Sitting  carefully  slouched  behind 
the  wheel  of  the  big  car,  Ruben  acknowleged  waves  with  a  devastating  grin,  denying 
the  anxiety  he  felt.   He  glanced  in  the  mirror,  invisibly  preening  and  congratu- 
lating himself  on  his  good  looks. 

At  seventeen,  Ruben  Larson  was  physically  unique.   He  stood  tall,  with  broad 
shoulders,  but  was  thin,  and  knobby  at  elbows  and  knees.   He  radiated  intensity. 
The  veins  in  his  arms  stood  out,  even  in  his  sleep.   His  dark  hair  and  skin  set 
off  his  huge  eyes — by  far  his  best  feature.  A  wide  mouth,  with  thick  soft  dark 
lips  increased  the  activity  of  his  face.   He  had  a  large  jax/,  and  tended  to  pro- 
tect it  where  it  had  once  been  broken.   He  was  attractive  in  an  ugly  sort  of  way. 
He  grinned  at  himself  before  reality  flooded  back  in  a  sickening  gush.   "Home. 
I'll  have  to  go  home  sometime,  llay.be  they  don't  know  yet.   All  they'll  do  is 
scream  about  their  freaking  business  relations  and  how  this  will  loo';  in  the  papers. 
They  don't  give  a  damn  about  me.   They'll  be  glad  when  I  finally  graduate  and  go 
to  the  navy . " 

lie  thought  back  through  the  events  Of  the  day.   The  teasing  taunting  voices, 
"C'mon  Larson — just  call  the  office.   Ask  for  the  principal,  then  tell  him  there's 
a  bo&b  in  his  pukin  school.  Tell  him  you're  a  weatherman  or  a  Arab  or  somethin! 
Hey,  Ruben!  Are  you  comin'  down,  or  what?  Do  another  hit  man!"  He  remembered 
the  panic,  the  fright  in  the  old  man's  voice.   They  all  had  a  good  laugh  when  he 
hung  up.   Then  they  all  left.   They  liked  him  fine  for  his  popularity  with  girls, 
his  fancy  car,  his  dope — but  they  always  left  him  out  whenever  they  could.   He 
pretended  they  were  just  jealous. 

Then,  when  he  saw  ICaren  in  the  hall,  he  was  in  a  hurry  and  didn't  want  to 
stop,  but  she  was  insistent.   She  looked  bad,  pasty  skin,  shadows  under  her  eyes. 
She  spoke  in  the  whine  he  knew  so  well,  and  had  long  since  grown  tired  of. 

"Ruben!  ^That  are  we  gonna  do?  I'm  a  month  late  and  I'm  getting  sich  in  the 
mornings!"  The  fright  in  her  eyes  jelled  his  irritation. 

''Just  what  do  you  mean — WS?  It's  your  fault.  I  told  you  about  the  pills. 
It's  prob'ly  not  mine  anyway." 

"Ruben,  you  know  it  is!"  She  was  starting  to  cry.  He  was  becoming  embar- 
rassed— the  halls  were  crowded  and  people  were  staring.  "I'm  telling  my  mother 
and  dad,  and  they'll  call  you!" 

He  was  sitting  in  history  class  wondering  how  much  abortions  cost,  when  the 
principal  knocked,  and  asked  to  see  him  after  class.   His  heart  pounded.   "Ruben, 
we  know  it  v?as  you  on  the  phone  this  morning. — One  of  your  buddies  squealed  on 
you.  Ue'rc:  calling  your  parents.  Go  home  now,  and  we  don't  want  to  see  you  back 
here  again.  ' 

Ruben  drove  up  and  down  the  gut,  racking  his  brain  for  someplace  to  hide,  but 
knowing  there  could  be  no  refuge.   His  mind  whirled,  "ttfhat  if  Karen's  parents  have 
called  already!  ?•'     The  new  thought  compounded  his  nausea.   "Why  do  these  things 
ALJAYS  happen  to  me?"   He  turned  down  his  street,  down  his  driveway,  and  cased  the 
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big  car  into  the  garage.   The  ol'  nan's  caddy  in  the  next  stall  looked  big  and 
black  like  the  authority  it  represented. 

They  had  started  in  low  calm  voices.   "Don't  you  ever  think  before  you  do 
these  things!"   But  patience  was  soon  abandoned.   In  their  frenzied  anger,  their 
eyes  glared,  hair  grev;  wild,  their  glasses  slipped,  and  mouths  gaped.   Ruben 
imagined  horns  on  their  heads  and  stifled  a  laugh.   Ke  surprised  and  admired  him- 
self for  being  so  resilient  to  their  screaming.   They  usually  reduced  him  to  tears 
and  promises  within  an  hour. 

He  had  been  lying  awake  in  the  darkness  for  eternity  when  the  violent  ring  of 
the  phone  exploded  and  echoed  in  the  silence.   He  snatched  at  it  but  dropped  the 
receiver  and  it  rolled  under  the  bed.   He  cursed  softly  and  grabbed  it,  managing 
a  hoarse  "hello"  into  the  receiver.   It  was  Mrs.  Martin,  Karen's  mother.   She 
screamed  at  him,  "What  have  you  done  to  our  daughter?  You  can  be  sure  you're 
gonna  pay  for  this."  Her  husbands  voice  bellowed  next,  "Two  hundred  bucks  had 
better  be  in  my  hand  by  six  tomorrow  mornin'  or  it-'s  your  stack,  boy." 

Long  obscenites  from  them  both  followed.   He  argued  back  to  them,  obscenity 
for  obscenity,  but  finally  agreed  to  meet  them  in  the  morning  before  they  left  for 
Wisconsin,  for  the  abortion.   He  hung  up  and  collapsed  into  bed,  thinking  quickly. 
He  jumped  up  again,  threw  on  his  clothes,  and  scrabbled  in  the  drawer  for  the 
checks.   He  crept  from  the  house,  then  ran  the  few  blocks  to  the  gas  station. 

Running  back  with  the  cash  in  his  pocket,  he  felt  much  better.   He  began  to 
think  abott  being  a  father.   Ruben  was  proud.   "The  guys  should  hear  about  this  J" 
It  never  occurred  to  him  to  feel  sorry  or  guilty.   "Stupid  Karen  deserves  what  she 
gets.   Dumb  broad."  He  reached  home  and  climbed  into  bed,  lost  in  fantasies  of 
his  own  importance.   "Too  bad  I'll  never  get  to  see  what  the  kid  looks  like."  He 
fell  asleep  with  a  smile  on  his  face. 

******************** 

His  name  was  David  Martin,  but  they  called  him  "Rink".   He  was  big — had 
played  football  in  high  school.   He  had  thick  dark  hair  and  a  stupid  face.   He'd 
been  making  boilers  since  he  was  a  kid  and  it  suited  him.   Left  him  enough  for  the 
rent,  groceries,  and  a  night  a  week  for  drinking  with  the  boys.  The  boys  liked 
him.   He  could  drink  like  a  horse,  and  he  told  good  stories,  but  they  were  mortally 
afraid  of  his  temper.   Everyone  in  town  knew  stories  of  Rink's  temper  when  he  got 
drunk.   Folks  said  there  wasn't  a  meaner  no  good  skunk  in  town.   Rink  enjoyed  his 
fame,  and  tried  to  live  up  to  it. 


After  calling  the  kid,  he'd  felt  better.   He  decided  to  stroll  down  to  Willies' 
for  a  few  beers  with  the  boys.   "Yeah,  the  kid  would  show  up  with  the  cash,  or  the 
whole  town  would  know,  and  business  would  get  poor  for  the  kids'  ol'  man.''   But 
Karen's  face  flashed  in  his  mind  and  his  thoughts  turned  black.   "She's  a  good 
girl.   Not  like  her  sister."  lie  barged  into  Willie's  and  the  boys  knew  something 
was  wrong. 

Dawn  was  beginning  when  Ruben  was  shaken  from  his  sleep  by  a  thundering  crash 
at  the  far  end  of  the  house.   He  ran  out  into  the  hall — the  light  was  on.   It 
sounded  as  if  someone  or  something  had  come  right  through  the  glass  doors. 
Two  voices  roaring,  one  his  father's.   Ruben  charged  down  the  hall,  pushed  his 
mother  out  of  his  way,  back  into  her  room.   He  flew  doxvn  the  stairs,  but  stopped 
short  of  the  bottom  when  he  saw  Rink  Martin's  huge  frame  in  the  doorway.   Rink 
stood  in  the  broken  glass  with  a  shotgun  easily  gripped  in  one  fist.   The  glare 
from  the  streetlight  filtered  down  on  Rink.   He  drooled,  and  swayed  slightly. 
Ruben's  father  stood  shivering  in  his  bathrobe,  trying  to  sound  menacing.   "Just 
who  are  you  and  what  do  you  want  here!"   Rink  focused  on  Ruben  and  let  out  a  roar, 
bringing  -y  the  gun  to  aim.   Ruben's  father  jumped  forward  and  the  gun  went  off. 
The  expic  ion  tore  through  the  house  and  froze  them  to  their  spots.   Rink  and  Ruben 
stared  clown  at  Ruben's  father,  bleeding  and  moaning  on  the  floor.   Rink  turned  and 
moved,  surprisingly  quick  for  his  size.   He  was  gone.   Ruben's  mother  stumbled, 
sobbing  and  babbling  doim  the  stairs.   She  ran  to  her  husband.   Ruben  ran  through 
the  house,  out  the  back  door,  and  into  his  car.   He  started  up  and  peeled  away. 

-END- 
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